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ABSTRACT 

This study of the vocational and adult education 
system in isolated rural areas was designed to provide information 
that is necessary for the development of policy for vocational and 
adult education in isolated rural areas. The study 

review of literature: unstructured interviews with representatives 
the business, civic, and educational sectors of rural areas; 
of pertinent legislation; and an examination of exemplary programs. 
The perceptions of the people who have the responsibility for 
providing vocational and adult education in the twenty isolated rural 
areas form the basis of the results. An overwhelming consensus was 
found concerning the lack of iobs in these rural areas. Lack of 
funding tied with lack of jobs was the most frequently mentioned 
problem. Most of the schools and public services agencies cover la 
service areas, meaning their clients must travel long distances on 
poor or nonexistent roads, with no public transportation available 
wide range of problems were categorized as administrative 
programming, including limited populations, unavailability of 
qualified teachers, lack of guidance services, administrative 
burdens, and lack of services for adults. (A list of policy 
implications resulting from the study is appended.) 
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"The federal government has not been 
very successful in rural areas. They 
put the money where the students are. 
They don't want to put money where 
there aren't very many people. Rural 
areas are kind of like the poor lost 
relative — we're ignored." 

— Rural Educator, 1980 



Residents of rural areas experience many economic and 
social problems which impact on the quality of their lives. 
For example, the average family income in nonmetropolitan 
areas is 15 percent below that of n»etropolitan families and 
the incidence of poverty is 50 percent higher than ^rban 
areas. Of the 2,000 U.S. school districts where median in- 
come is less than $7,000 annually, 75 percent are rural 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1972). 

Rosenfeld (1979) suggested that vocational education has 
a role to play in helping rural areas overcome their social 
and economic problems. However, the small populations with 
low densities found in rural areas often mean that rural 
schools have difficulty in providing a range of vocational 
programs for students (Sher and Rosenfeld, 1977). 

The primary response to the problems of serving a 
widely scattered rural population involved the consolidation 
of schools. Sher and Rosenfeld (1977) pointed out that the 
benefits of consolidation were illusory and often resulted 
in rural children traveling long distances to attend 
consolidated schools that were no better than the community 
schools they replaced. Lu and Tweeten (1973) found that 
busing students long distances had an adverse impact on 
achievement even when IQ and socioeconomic status were 
controlled. 

Even with consolidation of services, many P^^^l ems con- 
tinue to plaque rural educators. For example, Garza (1^7^) 
re^rted ttll migratory workers and their children were the 
most educationally deprived group in the nation. And 
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Clarenbach (1977) concluded that vocational programs for 
rural women were "notably traditional and in need of change" 
if rural women were to escape the "pathetically limited 
range of occupations open to them. Fratoe (198 0) reported 
that nonmetro blacks lag behind whites and metro blacks on 
every educational characteristic and outcome variable. 

Educators and policy makers concerned with helping the 
disadvantaged in rural areas need information aboivt their 
unique problems. In response to this concern and to a re- 
quest from the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education undertook a study of the 
vocational and adult education system in isolated rural 
areas. The study was designed to provide information that 
is necessary for the development of policy for vocatior^al 
and adult education in isolated rural areas. 



Methodology 

The study consisted of a review of literature, unstruc- 
tured interviews with representatives of the business, 
civic, and educational sectors of rural areas, a review of 
pertinent legislauion and an examination of exemplary 
programs. The literature review was based on a search of 
computerized data bases such as the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC), Current Indexes to Journals m 
Education (CUE), Comprehensive Dissertation Abstracts, 
National Technical Information System (NTIS), and the 
Smithsonian Science Information Exchange (SSIE) . In addi- 
tion, references were solicited from experts in the field of 
rural education. 

In order to select a representative sample of rural 
areas for investigation, a sampling frame was established 
which included all counties (or county equivalents) with a 
population less than 10,000 that were not adjacent to a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . The county 
was chosen as the logical unit of analysis for rural areas 
because the county is the basic administrative unit on which 
data (such as census data) are collected. 

To provide for a sample tnat would indeed reflect very 
sparsely populated and remote counties" that would be geogra- 
phically representative of the nation, the counties were 
grouped into categories wi-'.hin the ten federal regions that 
make up the United St.-ites. The first category listed 
counties with a population of 2,500 or less and the second 
contained all remaining counties under 10,000 in population. 



One county per category was to be selected from each federal 
region for a total of twenty counties. This strategy was _ 
used to insure that very small counties were not left out or 
the sample. In most instances there were multiple listings 
for each category within the regions. Selection m these 
instances was based on 1970 census socioeconomic and un- 
employment data. Although 1970 data is out-dated, it was 
the only comprehensive computerized source of information 
for the universe of rural counties. In one case, Federal 
Region II, there was a single rural county. Therefore, a 
third county equivalent evidencing relatively high unem- 
ployment and low economic indicators was selected from Re- 
gion I. In Region X, census areas were changed between the 
1970 and the 1980 census. Therefore, an area was chosen 
based on the 1980 census divisions that corresponded as 
closely as possible to the site selected using the 1970 
statistics . 

An adaptation of case study methodology (Spirer, 1980) 
was used to gather information from the sample counties or 
county equivalents. A coding system was developed for 
indexing the information gathered. In brief, the system 
consisted of a site description segment and a problem/need 
segment. After a pilot test of the instrument, the inter- 
views were begun.. 

Usually from two to six persons from the business, 
civic, and educational sectors were interviewed by tele- 
phone from each county, resulting in approximately fifteen 
contacts per community or about 300 calls for the twenty 
counties. Calls were commonly placed to the mayor s office 
or county clerk, the chamber of commerce, local employers, 
bankers, economic development offices, school super- 
intendent's offices, state directors of vocational and adult 
education, advisory board members, school principals, 
teachers, counselors, local CETA and ABE representatives, 
and representatives of pos tsecondary institutions. The 
telephone conversations were designed to ask directly 
for opinions about existing needs or problems and recom- 
mendations for dealing with the problems. 

The legislative review examined statutes pertinent to 
vocational and adult education. The major pieces of 
legislation included the most current Vocational Education 
Act and Amendments, the Adult Education Act, the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act, and the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Descriptors used to screen this legislation 
included rural, unemployment, dropout rate, economic de- 
velopment, economically disadvantaged, women, minorities, 
handicapped, and completion and placement. 
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A number of on-going programs were examined for 
evidence of exemplary attributes which could be used in 
modeling other programs. Of particular note were pro 
g^anm^atic efforts in client outreach, equity issues, 
Dlacement, accessibility and employer involvement. A 
variety of means were used to identify the selected pro- 
a^amrincluding consultation with the National Center tor 
ReseLch in Vocational Education staff and external 
professional experts, and references encountered in the 
literature review. 



Results 



The perceptions of the people who have the respon- 
sibility for providing vocational and adult education in 
ticity isolated rural areas form the basis of the results, 
iheir words and those of other state and local leaders are 
suppl^ented by information obtained from written documents. 
Ihe sSis are described in terms of their demographic 
chlrlcteristics, and an overview of the vocational and adult 
education services in the counties P^^^ided. This is 
followed by a description of the problems needs 
expressed by the community leaders in these isolated rural 
Irlls. Summaries of pertinent legislation and exemplary 
programs in rural areas are also provided. 

Site Demographics 

Demographic data were initially obtained from the 1970 
census. Where possible, this information was u,-dated by 
uSina the County-City Data Book 1977 and information 
available fgom county resident iT-cHmprehensive data were 
available only for 19 70, consequently these were used as a 
bise ior s^t^selection. Sites with a Population under 

10,000 in 1970 were selected; b.^J^^ 

a population over 10,000. untortunatexy , 

was not available for all of the sites. 

The sites ranged in size from 1,900 to 10,418, with a 
corresponding denlity between one and twenty-five Persons 
per square mile. Fourteen of the twenty s^tes are pre- 
Sominatelv White, three are predominately black, one is 
p?edSminM Meiican American, one is predominately Native 
San, and'^one has a large Native An.erican P^f lotion. 
The per capita income of the areas range ^ ^ '^J;°„^° 

$4!56^ (in''l974 dollars). The percentage of ^he population 
below the poverty level ranged from 8.3 percent to 59.0 per 
cent overall unemployment for the sites ranged, from 2.52 
plrc^nt to ?5:45 percent, while youth unemployment ranged 
from 31 percent to 77 percent. 
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Overview of Vocational and Adult Education 

At the secondary level, many area vocational centers 
hsv*:. been established in the center of the county or in 
adiScentcou^^ies! The three counties with comprehensive 
cen^rlJh^gh schools bus students between twenty minutes and 
twS hours one-way from the farthest point. The four coun- 
ties that send their vocational students to an adjoining 
county bus tSeir students between thirty minutes and an hour 
one-way? Four sites have a choice of sending their students 
?arthe^ away (uo to four hours one-way), and they have opted 
tSforlgo vocational education for their students Two of 
the counties have no high school within their boundaries, so 
they send theiHtudentl to high schools in adjoining coun- 
ties Five of the counties have opted to have several small 
hiqh'schools with limited or no vocational education in 
order to maintain local control. Two of the counties have 
onlv o'ne high school with limited or no vocational educa- 
tion. Jt Present, students come from. forty to fifty miles 
away to these schools, and no busing is provided at one 
schSol? Parents either drive their children everyday, or 
the children board in town. 

Sixteen of the twenty sites do not have a postsecondary 
institution in the count^. At one site, a ™nity college 
-Jn adioininq county would bring a course to the site it 
Sight to^?en plople enrSlled . Another community tries to 
Sx?enG its services by the use of correspondence courses, 
h^rina part-time local faculty and use of faculty travel. 
^^srSf'^^he counties have postsecondary education -thin a 
100 mile radius, although few of the ^^^^^^l^^^f^^^f l^^^^'e 
tial facilities. The community colleges have large service 
areas and usually have a wide array of vocational offerings. 

About half of the sites have adult basic ^f,;^^^ [^f ^ 
^»nri cvn services available to them m their county. While 
SSult vocational education typically has a different meaning 

?han ABE or GED, only one site ^^P^^^^^^^^^i^^^'^^^^,^^^ 
courses for adults unless it was par^ of a CETA P^Jgi^am. 
5he ABE and GED programs were usually coordinated through 
the locaf high school or community college. Two ^^tes of- 
fered individualized tutoring, and one site used a mobile 
van to bring services to the "real rural areas . 

Problems and Needs in Vocationa l and Adult Education 

The representatives mentioned a number of problem areas. 

Chief among these were employment, f i'^? V S^^^^'^^^^^^^?^. " 
tudes equipment and facilities, transportation, adminis- 
tSn?^accessibility and legislation. A brief summary of 
their comments is presented below. 
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Employment. An overwhelming consensus was found 
conc erning the lack of jobs in these rural areas. This was 
consistently identified as a key issue by representatives 
of education, business, and civic organizations. Represen- 
tative comments include: "The problem is direct employment 
opportunities. Students want to stay in the area, but they 
must out-migrate to find jobs." "You can have vocational 
education, but you must have business to employ." Not one 
student who graduated last year still lives here. The 
community needs to counteract environmental restrictions so 
that industry can come in." "The setting is too remote to 
encourage industry to come in." 

Over and over again, representatives said there are no 
jobs and the youth must out-migrate for employment. What 
jobs there are a/ail^iblc are for unskilled labor and are 
largely seasonal. Several representatives thought en- 
couragement of small business would provide some relief. 

Funding . Lack of funding tied with lack of jobs was the 
most frequently mentioned probleir.. A low tax base and 
government "red tape" lead to inadequate resources to 
support education. Representative comments include: The 
federal government has not been very successful in rural 
areas. They put the money where the students are. They 
don't want to put money where there aren't very many people. 
Rural areas are kind of like the poor lost relative~we re 
ignored." "With the tax base we can't come close to 
offering what other schools offer." "We are rather 
independent. We need funds, but we would want to outline 
our own program. Increase funds without all those 
restrictions." "The federal government must furnish tunds 
for rural schools or small school districts are finished. 
The method of fundings must be changed. Property taxes are 
not adequate. Rural setasides may be a good idea. We have 
become io discouraged-it isn't worth it. The paperwork and 
the secretary required to get it out— we just don t have the 
time or the help." "The federal government should change 
the formula basis in states so that the rural areas can get 
a larger share. Population as a basis is unfair because 
unit costs are higher in rural areas. Transportation costs 
are also higher." 

Communi ty attitudes . Community attitudes were seen as a 
problem in a number ot sites. Representative comments 
include: "Vocational education is not a priority because we 
have no jobs, and the people do not want to train for out- 
migration." "In 1965 the schools merged mto a county- 
wide system; this was much resented by the tax payers. 
Since then, all bills asking for money for schools have been 
defeated." "Transportation is not a problem, getting kids 
exposed to vocational education is a problem. Depending on 



what high school they went to, they may not know about 
vocational education or the occupations for which vocational 
education csxi train them." "The problem is kids not wanting 
♦-0 leave home or spend time on the road." "I have trouble 
getting kids to go to the regional high school because they 
are so peer-oriented— they don't want to leave their 
friends." "This county does not offer any vocational pro- 
grams. They have tried for a tax referendum but the people 
reject it every year." 

Equipment and Facilities . The inadequacy of equipment 
or facilities was mentioned sporadically as a problem. Many 
of the communities were served by regional high schools thau 
were recently built. Those areas that complained of 
inadequate facilities or equipment were generally those with 
a local high school which was built in the early 1900's. 
Several representatives of older institutions said they had 
inadequate funds to renovate their buildings to make them 
accessible for the handicapped. Several area representa- 
tives complained of a lack of availability of postsecondary 
institutions. 

Transportation. Transporation was another consistently 
mentioned problem by respondents. Most of the schools and 
public service agencies cover large service areas, meaning 
their clients must travel long distances on poor or nonexis- 
tent roads, with no public transportation available. Trans- 
portation costs are also on the increase, creating another 
drain on educational resources. Consolidation has resulted 
in higher transporation costs and, in some instances, a 
complete unavailability of vocational education because it 
is too far away. One representative described the problem 
as follows: "Transportation is prohibitive in attending the 
area vocational center forty-six miles away. If the 
students attend, they would not have time for basic/academic 
education." The lack of public transportation was cited as 
an impediment to conducting work-study programs, to getting 
to any jobs at all, and to CETA and ABE clients' 
participation in their programs. 

Adminis trative programming . A wide range of problems 
were categorized as administrative programming including 
limited populations, unavailability of qualified teachers, 
lack of guidance services, administrative burdens, and lack 
of services for adults. 

The size of the community and the concomitant small 
school enrollment mean limited course offerings, as exem- 
plified by these comments: "Limited population base makes 
it impossible to expand into program areas the community 
would like to have." "In this size community and with this 
budget, a formal vocational program that meets all the state 
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requirements is difficult." "We really have a problem 
because of cost in offering program variety." 

While the educational representatives felt their' staffs 
wore well qualified, they did feel that recruiting, 
retention and training of staff required a substantial 
investment of resources, as is exemplified by these 
comments: "Attracting competent vocational instructors is 
a problem. We can't compete with business and industry 
salary-wise." 'Teacher turnover is a problem. If we can't 
replace them, we don't offer the program." "It is difficult 
for teachers to get further training due to having to travel 
so far . " 

Counseling and guidance services are quite limited, es- 
pecially in the areas of career awareness and counseling. 
Representative comments include: "The weakest area is coun- 
seling'. The teachers function in that role now, and there is 
no career education." "There are no counselors at our 
school. sometimes one comes from another county, but it's 
not part of his job. The reason is it's rural, remote and 
few dollars — so no guidance." 

Administrative burdens in trying to obtain and admin- 
ister federal funds were described as follows: "Rural areas 
cannot compete with urban areas for special monies — haven't 
got the staff to write the proposals." "The major problem 
is we don't know how to write proposals for money. We need 
training for people to learn how to do this." "We need 
methods to find out what's available." "Mandates and 
paperwork are cumbersome. Paperwork overburdens our $9,000 
to $10,000 vocational education budget." 

A ccessibility . Accessibility for special needs stu- 
dents and for students in nontradi tional programs represents 
another category of problems faced by rural educators, as 
the following comments indicate: "Serving the handicapped 
is a problem. The state did emphasize separate programs, 
then changed and students were mainstreamed . Teachers have 
no training for handling the handicapped and disadvantaged." 
"Economics of the programs are a problem. We have the same 
problems as urban areas only magnified. A family moved here 
with two hearing-impaired kids. The school had to hire a 
full-time teacher. The state and federal governments help 
on a per pupil basis only." "We don't" have any handicapped 
because the campus cannot accomodate them. It is set on the 
side of a hill. It would take a massive amount of money to 
correct the situation." "Hearing-impaired is a problem for 
ABE students. There are a lot of hearing impaired persons 
and no special services. We just talk loud." "A sheltered 
workshop is badly needed for CETA clients." "We have no 
special programs; we mainstream all we can. Instructional 
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aides do work with the handicapped in some programs, but I 
would hardly call them vocational." "The second language is 
the number one problem. The federal government is giving 
support for bilingual education, but curriculum materials 
for vocational education need to be locally developed." 

"There is a lack of good vocational education programs 
for women. You can find some women in vocational education 
programs, but women do not get placed in nontrad i tional 
jobs." "Accessibility is a problem for ABE clients. Most 
of the people are poor and have cars that don't work well — 
then distance and geography become factors." "The poor 
people can't afford to enroll in CETA because they can t 
afford to leave the work they do. The low prevailing wages 
get them into a bondage thing, into a set work cycle, so 
they can't take advantage of a work program." 

Legislation . The major comments on the legislation that 
governs vocational and adult education centered on the 
excessive paperwork and restrictions. Many of the respond- 
ents felt that the legislation was written for urban areas. 
"Federal guidelines are written for urban areas. We may 
only have one student who falls into a low incidence 
category. We don't receive funds because we don't have the 
numbers." "Legislation is written by urban people. There's 
no flexibility from federal to state, which hampers the 
local level. There's overlap in handicapped, vocational 
education, and disadvantaged legislation with conflicting 
accountability requirements." "Too much control at the 
federal level. Too many mandates." "Too much money is 
spent before it reaches the student." 

Legislative Review 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments (P.L. 94-482) 
include numerous provisions related to unemploymemt , ec- 
onomically disadvantaged, handicapped, minorities, women, 
dropout, and completion and placement. However, the term 
"rural" is used only three times. Section 124 says that 
states should give priority to isolated rural areas having a 
substantial number of youth who have dropped out of school 
or who are unemployed. This refers to the use of funds 
under Section 120 for the construction, equipment, and 
operation of residential schools to provide vocational 
education. 

In Section 132, the use of funds is authorized for 
exemplary and innovative programs to develop training op- 
portunities for persons in sparsely populated rural areas 
and for individuals migrating from farms to urban areas. 
Ten such exemplary programs started in 1977 were supported 
in 1979. 
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The third time rural was mentioned was in Section 191 
which provided for emergency assistance to LEAs in rural and 
urban areas to modernize, remodel or renovate facilities to 
provide vocational education. 

The Adult Education Act (P.L. 95-561) requires 
representation of residents of rural areas in the devel- 
opment and implementation of the state plan. No other 
provisions focus directly oa rural areas, although special 
emphasis is given to services for the elderly, bilingual 
persons, Indians, and Indochina refugees. 

The purpose of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (P.L. 95-524) is "to provide job training and 
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employment opportunities for economically disadvantaged, 
Employed, or underemployed persons..." Consequently, the 
Act is" replete with references to these groups. The terra 
"rural" is also used in a variety of contexts. For example. 
Section 311 authorizes demonstration and ^^P^^ ^"^^"^^tr.S^oIi 
iects to be conducted "in rural and urban areas, in sparsely 
and densely populated areas, and in areas with inadequate 
means of transportation." And Section 312 a^^^^^^^^?. f • . 
labor market and job bank information system to establish 
and maintain more comprehensive household budget data at 
different levels of living, including a level of adequacy, 
to reflect the differences of household living cost in 
regions and localities, both urban and rural." 

The Economic Opportunity Act (P.L. 88-452) is also 
reolete with references to economic development in rural 
areas. For example the purpose of Subchapter VII (Sections 
2981-2985) is "to encourage the development of special pro- 
grams by which the residents of urban and rural low-income 
areas may, through self-help and mobilization of the com 
munity at large, w^ith appropriate Federal assistance, 
improve the quality of their economic and social partici- 
pation in community life in such a way as to contribute to 
the elimination of poverty and the establishment of 
permanent economic and social benefits (Section zybl). 

Exemplary Programs 

Programs were located which addressed the major problem 
areas that were identified in the study. A number of 
diverse, on-going programs were reviewed. The exemplary na- 
ture of these programs is attributable to the nature of the 
population being served and the manner of program delivery. 
ThLe programs Sffer feasible alternatives in dealing with 
identified problem or need areas in adult and vocational 
educa t ion . 
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Rather than list specific programs, the unique features 
of the identified programs are discussed in terms of their 
appropriateness for fulfilling specific need areas (see 
Appendix 1 for a list of contact persons for exemplary 
programs). For example, access ibl ility to programs in rural 
areas is a problem due to long distances and travel times. 
Various innovative ways of dealing with this problem have 
been tried successfully. Mobile vans have been used to 
bring vocational education to students who would otherwise 
be unserved. Telecommunications have been used to deliver 
computer-assisted and television-based instruction to 
students, teachers, and other education personnel. 

Sex-role stereotyping persists in vocational and adult 
education in rural areas. Model programs have been devel- 
oped to prepare disadvantaged women for entry-level DObs as 
electricians, carpenters and auto mechanics. Such a program 
requires support from business, industry and unions, as well 
as the provision of supplementary services such as 
day-care. 

Teacher training, recruitment and retention is a problem 
in rural areas. The development of a comprehensive comput- 
erized data bank has assisted in solving problems for 
special education in rural areas. Such an approach has 
potential for vocational education in rural areas. 

Linkages represent a problem in rural areas. 
Collaborative councils have been established for the 
purposes of developing a trained work-force, and attract- 
ing industry or otherwise creating jobs. These programs 
offer feasible alternatives in dealing with identified 
problem or need areas in adult and vocational education. 

job creation has been approached by a variety of 
methods. Contracted vocational education involves a contract 
between an employer and the school in which the employer 
agrees to teach one or two students specific skills. 
School-based community development offers another strategy. 
The school plays a leadership role in estabiipning a needed 
business in the community. The business provides an oppor- 
tunity to teach entrepreneurial skills to the students in a 
realistic environment. , 
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Summacy and Recommendations 

A review of literature, legislation, and exemplary pro- 
grams, and interviews with community leaders resulted in the 
identification of problems facing vocational and adult 
education in isolated rural areas. The identification of 
problems resulted in the formulation of the following prior- 
ity areas which require attention: 

1. Economic development is necessary because of the lack 
of jobs available in rural areas. Economic development 
in rural areas involves job creation by bringing 
industry into a community or by developing the entre- 
preneurial skills of residents so that they can start 
tlieir own business. The implications for training 
include a greater flexibility in skill development, 
i.e. training in job cluster areas rather than overly 
narrow, job-specific training. In addition, a trained 
labor force is necessary to attract and supply new 
industry. Therefore, rural people must have access to 
training, or new industries will continue to bring in 
their own, better-trained personnel. 

2. Accessibility is a key priority area that includes 
transportation to existing services as well as develop- 
ment of alternative delivery systems. The alternative 
delivery systems include such options as use of mobile 
units, telecommunications, and individualized con- 
tracted vocational services that utilize community 
resources for training. Limited course offerings could 
be overcome by these means. 

3 Up-to-date training is related to being responsive to 
current labor market demands. This includes not only 
the type of training, but also the facilities and 
equipment required for up-to-date training. 

4. Teacher training, recruitment and retention is a 
priority area. Services cannot be provided when a 
quality teaching staff is unavailable. 

5. Linkages are a priority area in terms of provision of 
services for people of all ages and the creation of 
jobs. A community facilitator is necessary to provide 
the link between education and economic development. 
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6. Community attitudes can be affected by involvement of 
the residents in training and creation of jobs. The 
provision of pos tsecondary and adult education is a 
priority area. Rural communities have a residual older 
population who are in need of basic education, and they 
have a significant population of high school graduates 
that need pos tsecodnary training. Alternative methods 
of delivering su'^h ^ service need to be explored. 

7. Supplementary services, including counseling and guid- 
ance, career education, and special education are re- 
quired. These might be provided on a regional basis 
or through some other innovative manner. 

8. The needs of special populations are not being ade- 
quately met in rural areas. The handicapped, poor, 
mJLnorities, women, and those whose primary language is 
not English continue to be underserved. 



There are critical factors that the federal government 
should be sensitive to if it is to address these priority 
areas First, the autonomy of the rural community must be 
preserved. Federal programs must allow for flexibility in 
the types of programs that are funded. Acquisition of funds 
and reporting use of funds must be simplified m light of 
the lack of personnel resources available in rural areas. 
Funds should be used to open up options for the individual 
and the school. Funding formulas should be changed; the use 
of population as a base is unfair to rural areas. Federal 
funds should be used to stimulate innovation and creativity 
so that a different model of education can emerge that is 
more suitable to rural areas. 

Recognizing the priority areas, critical factors and 
uniqueness of rural areas, the following policy implications 
are presented: 

1 The Congress should set aside funds for rural 

vocational and adult education that are to be distri- 
buted through the states to rural areas that develop 
local plans that address the priority areas (listed 
above). The funding formula should allow a minimal 
level of funding that is necessary to serve small 
populations with additional increments based on 
population. t 

2. The Office of Vocational and Adult Education should 
provide technical assistance to rural areas in the 
listed priority areas. 
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3. The U.S. Department of Education should sponsor 
research that is responsive to the listed priority 
areas . 

4. The Congress should require the National Center for 
Education Statistics to publish data that further 
enables the identification of unique information about 
vocational and adult education in rural areas. 

5. The Congress should establish an office of rural 
education as a linking agency with federal agencies 
such as the U.S. Departments of Labor, Education, 
Commerce, Energy, Agriculture, and Transportation to 
coordinate information about rural areas. 

6. The Office of Vocational and Adult Education should en- 
courage state departments of education to re-evaluate 
tlieir rural vocational and adult education programs, 
and to provide assistance to such areas. 



By providing funding, technical assistance, and research 
opportunities in the priority areas, the federal government 
will allow rural communities the flexibility to develop 
alternative delivery systems that will meet their unique 
needs. Provision of information about rural areas is 
essential at the local, state, and national levels. 
Currently, the state of rural America is only known at a 
national level every ten years following the population 
census. Coordination of federal efforts and availability of 
statistical information are needed if quality education is 
to be provided to rural areas. Cooperation between federal 
and state agencies is necessary to insure that funds are 
used appropriately in rural communities. 

The major thrust of the federal initiative should be to 
enable rural communities to develop programs that are re- 
sponsive to their needs. Rural communities need to train 
entrepreneurs because a traditional job structure does not 
exist. The urban model of one certified teacher with thirty 
students studying the same subject is nonfunctional for 
rural areas. Programs such as the school-based community 
development corporation change the school from a consumer of 
resources to a producer of goods and services, while 
creating jobs and providing life-relevant training for the 
students. Another alternative, contracted vocational 
services, would enable a school system to provide vocational 
training when only one or two students desired a specific 
type of training. Use of mobile vans can bring programs to 
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students in remote areas. Telecommunications can 
transfer information (rather than bodies) so that 
can occur at sites other than a centrally located 



be used to 
learning 
school . 
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live in rural areas. 



The federal government has a responsibility to this 
large constituency to offer them an alternative. Previously 
young people were given the option of leaving their com- 
munity or facing unemployment and continuing in the poverty 
cycle. The course of action proposed in this study would 
open up the options of rural residents and result in an 
adequate system that is responsive to their unique needs. 
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APPENDIX 1 



CONTACTS FOR EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



I. Secondary Occupational Training Program 

Keith Erickson, Director 

Northwest Area Schools Multi-District 

310 11th St. W. Box 7-B 

Lemmon, S.D. 57638 



II. Consolidated Youth Employment Program 
Kay Lovell 

Central Texas Manpower Consortium 
P.O. Box 727, 319 E. Wallace 
San Saba, Texas 7 6877 



III. Educational Telecommunications for Alaska 

Dr. William J. Bramble 
Project ETA 

Alaska Department of Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 99811 



IV. Appalachian Community Service Network 

Dr . Harold Morse 
ACSN 

Suite 240 

1200 New Hampshire, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

V. National Rural Research and Personnel 
Preparation Project 

Dr. Doris Helge 

Center for Innovation and Development 
College of Human Development and Learning 
Murray State University , 
Murray, Kentucky 42071 
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Rural Work-Education Councils 
Dr. Karl A. Gudenberg 

The National Institute for Work and Learning 
Center for Education and Work 
Suite 301, 1211 Connecticut Ave./ N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Economic Development in Staples, Minnesota 

Duane R. Lund, Superintendent of Schools 
Staples, Minnesota 

This "success story" is documented in "The Role of 
Vocational Education in the Economic Development of 
Rural Areas: Implications for Research and Develop- 
ment," Occasional Paper No. 6 2, The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1960 Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 43210, 
August 1980. 



Wider Opportunities for Women 

Susan Gilbert 

1649 K Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 



Contracted Vocational Services 
Daryl Hobbes 

Director of Rural Development 
620 Clark Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 



School-based Community Development 
Robert Bell 

Arkansas Community Development Education Association 
1518 Club Road, Suite 105 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72207 
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XI. Program for Acquiring Competence in 
Entrepreneur ship 

Publications Office 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



XII. Rural America Series 

Publications Office 
The National Center for Research 
^ in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
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iThis paper is based on the following report: 

Mertens, Donna M. ; Chafetz, S. / and Nunez, A. Rural policy 
for vocational and adult education . Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University, The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, 198 0, 
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